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MR. TAMBASCO: Today is October 25th. 


The time is 6:52 a.m. my name is Mike 


Tambasco with the World Trade Center Task 


Force. We're conducting an interview into 


the events of September 11th at the World 
Trade Center. Our interview today is 
with -- 


EMT BRODERICK: Richard Broderick, 


emergency medical technician, Battalion 10, 

Manhattan. 

A. I responded to the World Trade Center. 
We were at St. Luke's Hospital when we heard it 
go down. The police officers were with us. We 


heard it go over their radio as a level 3, which 


I didn't understand what a level 3 was, but they 


said that it was a plane into the towers but they 


didn't know what type of plane. 

So we took our patient to St. Luke's 
Hospital, and my partner came out and said we 
were going to the World Trade. I said, okay, 


fine. So we started to head down the West Side 


Highway, and the more we approached the scene, 
the scenario, we saw the towers and we saw the 


smoke bellowing out of the first tower. It was 
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pretty scary. 


When we pulled in, we pulled in to West 


Street and Vesey, which is supposedly the staging 


area for EMS units and other emergency vehicles. 


I saw Mayor Giuliani walk in front of us, and I 


assumed that was before he got trapped in the 


Trade Center himself in the bunker. 
So they told us to go up the street, 


which I think is Vesey. I pulled into the spot, 


and the next thing I know, there was a third 


emergency medical technician who came running 
over to us and said he was from Queens General. 


He took the train up. He said he worked -- his 


name was Santiago. I don't know his first name. 
Spanish kid, young kid, very nice kid. 
The next thing you know, they were 


handing us five burn victims. I don't know what 


they looked like because I was still in the 


driver's seat. I didn't even put the thing in 
park. My partner said, "We've got five burn 
victims. We're going to Bellevue Hospital." I 


said, "Okay, fine." 


We pulled out, and I swung around -- I 


don't know the street, but I swung around the 
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block. The next thing, I was back on West 
Street. When I was coming my partner yelled -- 
can I curse? 

Q. Do whatever you want. 

A. He said, "Oh, shit." I said, "What's 


the matter?" I looked in the mirror and all I 


saw was clouds, dust. I put my foot down on the 
pedal. When you're driving, you're like with 


your foot all the way down and you're still 


trying to push the vehicle to get it going 


because you think you're not moving. 


I just took off. I flew up West Street 


all the way up to 34th. From then on -- we got 


to Bellevue, and we disembarked the patients. I 


didn't even get out of the vehicle again either. 


The doctors and the nurses were all there. 


Q. They were grabbing them out of the bus? 


A. They were just grabbing them out of the 


vehicle with my partner and the young guy that 


was with us. They told me to get out of the 
emergency room bay. As I swung out of the bay, 
the next thing I know my partner is coming 
running back with a stretcher and everything and 


he's telling me, "We're going back down. We're 
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going back down." 
We flew down to the FDR Drive, and I 


got off at Pearl Street. We came up the ramp 


right by One Police Plaza. I couldn't believe 


the scenery. It was like -- I don't know how to 


explain it. People were just full of dust. It 


was like snow. It was all over the place. 

People were in a daze. They wer 
just -- they looked like zombies. The word was 
zombies. They were walking. They were confused. 


I had to go really slow through the streets or I 


would hit them. You couldn't see anything anyway 
it was so full of dust. 


We wound up going down -- I don't know 


what the streets were, to be honest with you. I 


remember passing the Federal Reserve Bank. 


QO. Maiden Lane is the Federal Reserv 
A. Because I happened to see the marshals 


and everybody out with the shot guns and machine 


guns. I noticed the area right away. The next 
thing, we saw an ambulance flying. So my partner 
said, "Follow them." It was a private ambulance. 


It wasn't an EMS unit. It looked like a New York 


Hospital unit. I said, okay. 
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So we started following them. I don't 


know what the street was, but we got to 


Greenwich. He made the left and was moving to 
the devastation. My partner is saying, "Follow 
him. Follow him." I said, "I'm not following 
him. I'm going to go away from the scene." 

So I made a right onto Greenwich. 


Don't get me wrong, I'm not knocking my partner. 


He wanted to help. I understand that. You know 


what it is? I've been a lieutenant. I've been 


through the staging courses that they give you 


and the management courses. So in my head I'm 


clicking as a lieutenant actually or whatever 


that you get a safe area, because your no good to 
nobody unless you're safe. 

I pulled in. We found a spot on 
Harrison and Greenwich, clear as a bell. Nothing 


was going on. I said, "We're stopping here." So 


we parked the vehicle, put it on an angle. The 
next thing you know, an elderly woman came up to 
me and said she was having chest pain. So my 
partner and the young guy, Santiago, took her in 
the ambulance. 


Meanwhile I'm trying to notify the 
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dispatcher exactly where we were, in case 
something did happen they would know where we 
were. Next thing you know, here comes another 
lady walking up saying she's having an asthma 
attack. 


Meanwhile a paramedic unit pulls in, an 


EMS paramedic unit. One guy I know -- I don't 


know his last name. His name is Joe. But I know 


he's out of Bellevue. And Eddie was his partner, 


a bald-headed gentleman. They took care of the 
asthma patient. 

Meanwhile I had -- no exaggeration, I 
had 25 people come up to me and volunteer. I 


didn't know what to do with them. I gave them 


all little stupid things to do just to keep them 


occupied. I'd say, all right, take this 


gentleman's name, take this gentleman's name, 


take this one's name, you know, just to keep 


them -- you can feel they wanted to do something, 


and there wasn't much they could do. 


Next thing you know, I see a man 
walking up the street, dragging up the street. 
So I run down to him. I grabbed him, and I look 


at his collar, his suit, and it was a WTC 
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employee, World Trade Center. I don't know if he 


was a security person or -- I remember his face, 


I just don't remember I remember looking at 
his ID. I remember his face, but I don't 


remember his name. This guy looked like a tiger 


got at him. His shirt was all ripped up, pale, 


sweaty. I sat him down. 


Meanwhile at this time St. Vincent's 


q 


medics pull in. The medic from St. Vincent used 


to be my partner, Phil. So Phil comes running 
over. I said, "Phil, I've got a World Trade 
Center guy here." Okay. He starts listening to 


his signs, started giving him oxygen, put him in 


the truck, put him in St. Vinnie's truck. 


The next thing you know, the police are 


running up the street. It wasn't 10, 15 minutes; 


we were there for a good hour. You figure by the 


time we dropped the patients off at Bellevue and 


went back to the scene, when I got to Pearl 


Street it had to be around 11 a.m., quarter to 
11, 11 a.m. 

So the next thing you know, cops were 
coming up and we were giving them respirator 


masks. Then they gave us things because we 
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didn't have things. We were treating the 


patients. The next thing you know, the police 


officers started running up the street and they 


said, "We've got to get out of here. We've got 


to get out of here. It's going to blow." There 
was supposed to be a gas leak. 


We just threw everybody in the 


ambulance, just threw everybody in the bus. The 
volunteers, the people that were so willing -- I 
had a gentleman come up to me and say, "I have a 


gentleman stuck in the elevator on the fifth 


floor right across the street. I said, "Sir, I 


can't do anything. I'm busy. Tell a police 
officer." 

Q. Right. 

A. I'm really busy. I can't do it. He 
said, "Okay, no problem." I don't know where he 
went. We just threw everybody in the ambulance 
and just raced up about three blocks. There was 
a staging area there. I don't know whether it 
was -- again, everything was going so fast, I 


don't remember the streets. 


Lieutenant Remz was there, Lieutenant 


Maria Santaromita. I know these people from 
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working at Woodhall Hospital many years ago. 


They are lieutenants now. I told them what we 
had, and they said no problem. Then I said we 
had numerous back boards because we found a 


vehicle unmanned, so we took their equipment so 


we could be prepared. We didn't know what else 
was going to happen. 
I think what happened was when we left 


West Street and Vesey, I assume that is when the 


second plane hit the tower. I was told that 


later on, the second plane hit the tower, and I 
saw it on TV for the people with cameras. 

From there on, then we went to Chelsea 
Pier and we sat there for two hours. I was 


getting bored. I'm here to do what I'm supposed 


to do. I don't want to get hurt, but I'm here to 
help. 
Then from there we left and we wound up 
at North Moore and Greenwich, where we assisted 
Lieutenant Dave -- 
QO. Restuccio? 


A. Restuccio? My partner Mike was his 


assistant getting the paperwork. Again, what 


we're taught in EMS is when you're the driver of 
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the vehicle you're to maintain your vehicle so no 


one will steal it. So I stayed with my vehicle. 
When we were there, some kids -- we 
didn't know they were kids at the time -- started 


throwing something from the roof of the building 


off of -- and it was hitting the ground hard. 


Everybody started running, started panicking. 


q 


The police went running in with their guns out. 


q 


The next thing you know, they had tons -- I'm 
exaggerating, but we had like a dozen cops in 
riot gear standing in front of us. 


Then a gentleman was trying to get by 


with a bike, and the police officer started 
getting -- you could tell he was there. He had 
dust all over him. He was drained. The guy was 
pushing. The cop was getting annoyed. 


Anyway, from there on we just sat at 
North Moore and Greenwich. I saw building seven 
go down. I saw it actually go down. It was a 


couple blocks away from us. From there on we 


just sat there till -- I just sat there until 


10:30 at night and didn't do anything. I just 


watched everybody else going into what they call 


ground zero now. I was like, what are we doing 
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here? I want to go. I want to get in there. I 


want to at least help, do something. That's what 
I'm trained for. 


From there on, again, from 2:00 in the 


afternoon to 10:30 at night, we just sat at North 


Moore and Greenwich. Of course at 1:00 in the 


afternoon I finally got a chance to phone my 
folks to let them know I was fine. Of course my 
house phone was busy. 

I called my father at work, who is now 
a security officer in the Marriott on 48th and 


Lexington, so he was very happy to hear my voice. 


He said, "I figured you'd be there." I said, "I 
just want to let you know I'm alive. I'm okay." 
I said it was really bad. It was the worst I've 


seen, and I've seen a lot in 22 years, going on 


22 years. This is the worst of my career that 
I've ever seen. It blew me away. 
IT only went down there twice. I went 


down there the day it happened, and just about 


two weeks ago I was down at ground zero. We did 


family escorts. So I had to go back. There 


really was nothing I could do after that. The 


next day all I did was come to the station and 
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clean the vehicles to get them all ready that 


were down there. 
So again, we got assigned to go down 


there. I was saying I don't want to go down 


there no more. It took me two weeks just to get 
over what I saw the first day. So all right. We 
go to ground zero. No problem. We go to 
staging. They told us we're going to be going on 


the boat. I said, "Oh, great. I'ma real boat 


lover." I am. 
They were very nice. I couldn't 
believe the politeness. They were so nice,the 


state troopers there, which was scary when 


they're wearing their dark sunglasses. 
Okay. We did our first family escort 
on the boat, which wasn't too bad. That was my 


first time down since that day, and I could not 


believe the devastation that I saw, the hole. 


So we did one trip. One woman got 
nervous. She was crying, a British woman. A 
family member, I think her husband was in there, 
so I escorted her and another gentleman. We took 


her back to the boat and stayed with her, with 


the police officers guarding us like we were th 
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president of the United States. Really, 


unbelievable. 


q 


The guy, the correction officer, he was 


excellent. He helped us out great with taking 


our equipment and putting it on the car for us, 


following us wherever we went. He said, "We are 
here for you." I said, "Great. Thank you." 

Second trip, no problem. People wer 
upset as usual but very nice. They were thanking 
us. 


The third trip, we went to ground zero. 
My partner says to me, "Look, I see a picture of 
a paramedic on her blouse." I said, "Let me go 
look." I'm curious. I go look. When somebody 


says something to you at the same time the name, 


I said Carlos. She said at the same time, it was 


his mother. She said, "You know Carlos?" I 


said, "Carlos, I used to work with him in 
Woodhull." 
It was funny, I ran into him August 


5th. I know the date well because I ran my 


sister into the emergency room for emergency 
surgery, and he knew my sister. They were 


talking. Actually the last time I saw Carlos was 
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August 5th. 


Anyway, I met his wife, very nice girl. 


I heard the story that he went there to get her 


out and she was out already and there was no way 
they could reach each other. It blew me away. 


It blew me away again. I was dealing with it, 


but when it comes close to home, like everybody 


else that's involved in the situation. 


I stayed with them. I stayed with them 


through the whole tour. I even told the 


lieutenant, the police officer that was involved 


with the job of escorting the families, I said 


I'm staying with them. She said no problem. I 
stayed with her crying on me. That's what blew 


me away, I think. The only thing I kept thinking 


of is that could have been me that day, and I was 
hoping that somebody would be doing that for my 
mother. 


Then when we were up on the podium, 


Then they started showing pictures two minutes 


before he was missing. It just blew me away. It 


tore me apart, it really did. Po 
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W scorted them back to the boat. We 


ven escorted them back to the staging area. The 


police officer that was involved with the family 


escort thing said they couldn't believe how great 


we were. 


So we got back to the station, and I 


heard the phone ring and Lieutenant Giblin was on 


the phone and he said, "They're standing in front 


of us." I said, "Oh, what do we do now?" I 


thought we were in trouble. He said, "No, that 


was the Mayor's office called OEM, OEM called 


EMS, and they want you guys back tomorrow because 


they said you did an excellent job." I said, 
"Well, I'm not going back. I can't." 

It blew me away. As a matter of fact, 
I didn't come to work the next day. I took the 
day off. No, I did come to work, I'm sorry. I 
worked with somebody else. I couldn't take it. 
It just blew me -- I'm strong, but it caught 
home. 


That's about it. I don't know what 


else to tell you. Again, it was the worst thing 
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I ever seen in my whole career. 


Q. And hopefully ever will. 


A. Again, I've seen people decapitated. 


I've seen people dragged by tractor-trailers, and 
it never bothered me. Now I guess maybe because 
I'm getting older or it's just that I've seen so 
much that it's enough. 


But I still love my job. I still like 


taking care of people; I really do. I love 


taking care of the elderly. I go the nine yards. 
I don't care how long I'm on the scene, I go nine 
yards. That's the way I am. 

I don't know what else to tell you. 


That's about it, Mike. I don't know what else to 


really unless you have questions. 


Q. No, nothing else. It's just anything 
else you might want to say; if not, Rich -- 


A. I just feel real bad about the people 


that died. It's sad. It's unfortunate. I 


really think that's what caused the firemen and 


cops -- did I tell you I knew eight people. I 


knew four emergency service cops, three firemen, 
and that's really about it, the only seven people 


I knew. 
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Th mergency service cops were from 


here, Truck 2. Truck 2 in Manhattan, ESU 2, I 


knew the three guys very well, because my friend 


is an ESU sergeant, which thank God he was on 


vacation at his new home in New Winster. I know 
him; he would have been in. It took him two and 
a half hours. 

When I saw him three weeks -- I just 
saw him last week for the first time, and we're 
like buddy-buddy. He said, "Rich, I was worried 


about you. I thought you were there." I said, 


"T was." I said, "You know what? I'm glad you 
weren't there." It was like, I know him. 
But anyway, the officers that died, I 


knew them. I knew them. Pappageorge, I knew him 


from here. I didn't know him that well, but I 
knew him from here. I didn't know he was a 


firefighter. I didn't know he graduated and went 


to firefighter. 

Who else? Oh, a buddy of mine, my 
other friend, his brother's missing. I just ran 
into him last Saturday and he gave me a big hug 
and he said he was going to get in touch with me 


for the memorial service. I knew his brother 
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Carl. He was a firefighter. He's been missing. 
He just got married seven months ago. 

So all these poor people that died. 
It's just sad. I was hoping somebody would talk 


to me about this, because it really has been 


eating me up. I'm pretty strong, but this has 


hit me hard. 


Q. This is something that nobody's ever 
seen before. That's what it is. 
A. I'm glad they're doing what they're 


doing right now. I hate to say it like that, but 
I'm glad they're doing what they're doing. We 
have to, because we're going to live in terror 
for the rest of our lives. 

I feel like I'm a prisoner now. Not 
too much, but just being stopped just to look at 


my ID to see if I'm getting on the bridge all 


right and letting the taxicabs get on for 


nothing. That's wrong. But that's how I feel. 


That's really all I have to say, Mike. 
I don't know what else to tell you, again, unless 


you have something else to ask me. 


QO. That's about it, Rich. 


A. IT can't think of anything. All I can 
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remember I met some nice people out of it from 


the volunteers that were helping. They were very 


nice. I couldn't believe the people that wanted 


to help. They were unbelievable. Actually 25 


people came up I didn't know what to do with 


them. I was lost. I'm trying to say, okay, you 


do this, you do that. 


One was a volunteer fireman. "I'ma 
volunteer fireman." "Take care of that World 
Trade Center guy." That was before the St. 


Vinnie medic came, like two minutes before they 
pulled in. I said, "Take care." I'm running 


around doing this, doing this, helping the cops, 


giving them masks. 
I mean, it's part of our job. I 
understand that. I felt good that I did 


something. I felt bad that I couldn't do more. 


I sat at that staging area all night. I really 


got bored. I was getting tired just standing 
there. I really wish I could have done more, but 


I did what I had to do and I feel good about it. 


Unfortunately it happened when it did. 
That's about it. 


Q. All right, Rich. I thank you so much 
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for your interview and your feelings. 
A. I hope it works out. 


MR. TAMBASCO: This interview will 


conclude at 712 hours. 
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